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The Writings of James Monroe. Edited by Stanislaus Murray 
Hamilton. Volume VI., 1817-1823. (New York and Lon- 
don : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1902. Pp. xviii, 444.) 

Even a somewhat dull man's letters may make interesting "copy," 
provided he has been made President of the United States ; and Monroe's 
letters of these seven years form no exception. Public affairs of impor- 
tance and of varied interest are handled, not with brilliancy or pungency 
of expression, but with justice, discretion, and solid sense. The volume 
thus becomes, through these letters, an important contribution to Ameri- 
can history in a period not on the whole so well illuminated as some 
that preceded it. One cannot help feeling a certain disappointment that 
there are not more of them, especially since these seven years are pre- 
cisely those in which Monroe's personality is of most importance to his 
country's history. In proportion to Mr. Hamilton's fullness in earlier 
years, ninety letters for the chief years of Monroe's presidency seem few. 
He has apparently printed all that are of importance among the Monroe, 
Madison, and Jefferson papers in the Bureau of Rolls and Library. But 
one wonders if there are not other valuable letters in Washington, for 
instance among the miscellaneous letters of the period in the Bureau of 
Indexes and Archives, and feels almost certain that there are such among 
the Adams papers at Quincy, where Mr. Ford found so much for his 
more special purpose. Perhaps Mr. Hamilton has done all he could. 
Certainly he has done much, and one ought not to carp. It would seem, 
however, that it must have been possible to include the Monroe letters of 
this period which appeared in the Bulletin of the New York Public Lib- 
rary for last June and July, especially the letter of August 5, 181 7, to 
George Hay, and that of July 31, 1823, to Fulwar Skipwith, both of 
which are on the whole more interesting than any printed in this volume, 
except the well-known letters written to Jackson in 1818. 

Of the nine letters not derived from the Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe papers, four are taken over from Parton's Jackson. In the case 
of three of the four this does no harm. But in the case of the letter of 
December 21, 1818, it is most unfortunate. Parton took these letters 
from Calhoun's pamphlet of 1831 on the Seminole controversy. This 
one he mutilates in an extraordinary manner, cutting off the important 
final paragraph and then reasoning as if it had never existed. The 
reader can easily compare Parton, II. 528, with Calhoun's Works, VI. 
421. Mr. Hamilton, by following Parton, presents the mutilated version. 
For the uses to which the volume will be put it needs more explana- 
tory foot-notes. The texts show frequently the fault which has been 
mentioned in the case of some previous volumes — the printing of a word 
which does not make sense when a word closely resembling it was cer- 
tainly intended and might better be substituted. If by a slip of the pen 
the word which the editor prints has really been written, it is open to 
him to print the correct one in brackets. Instances which illustrate the 
defect are: "They say'd the opportunity," for "seiz'd" (p. 27); 
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"an annual expenditure nearly exact to the sum required," for " nearly 
equal" (p. 44) ; "a banditti . . . resting for support on presumed 
impurity within us," for "impunity" (p. 47, relating to Amelia 
Island). It would also, I now believe (though I own I did not always 
think so), be a perfectly allowable act on the part of an editor of nine- 
teenth-century correspondence to alter corduroy punctuation into ma- 
cadam, provided there is not the slightest doubt as to the meaning. 
Monroe often punctuates casually ; his commas are not inspired, and 
they do trouble the reader. 

Less than half the volume consists of correspondence. A hundred 
and fifty pages are taken up with inaugural addresses and with messages 
to Congress. These are procurable (at varying expense, apparently) in 
Mr. Richardson's valuable and expensively-indexed compilation ; yet 
they belong here, beyond a doubt. One is not so sure about the last 
hundred pages. These form a collection entitled "The Genesis of the 
Message of 1823; Contemporaneous Correspondence on its Reception 
and Effects." It embraces some forty-nine letters. None of them were 
written by Monroe. Most of them have been printed before, includ- 
ing nearly all that deal with the genesis of the Monroe declaration — 
the familiar letters of Rush, Canning, and Adams. Neither these nor 
the letters of 1824 are a necessary part of such a series as the present ; 
and as for explaining the genesis of the Monroe doctrine, Mr. Ford has 
already done that in a more enlightening manner and in a more per- 
spicuous form. J. Franklin Jameson. 



Daniel Webster. By John Bach McMaster. (New York : The 
Century Co. 1902. Pp. xi, 343.) 

The Letters of Daniel Webster, from Documents owned principally 
by the New Hampshire Historical Society. Edited by C. H. 
Van Tyne, Ph.D. (New York: McClure, Phillips, and Co. 
1902. Pp. xxii, 769.) 

Professor McMaster's volume is, in the best sense, a popular biog- 
raphy, and as such is cordially to be commended. It is pleasantly 
written and easy to read, but makes no particularly new contribution to 
our previous knowledge of Webster's life. Professor McMaster has at 
his command an unusual wealth of incident bearing on the period with 
which he deals, and he uses it, especially in the earlier chapters, to the 
enlivenment of the narrative. Much use is also made of Webster's 
letters and speeches, the extracts from the latter being frequent and 
extended, it being the aim, apparently, to let Webster speak as much as 
possible for himself. The general tone, while impartial, is at times 
adversely critical, and there will doubtless be disappointment that the 
great moments in Webster's career, particularly his attitude towards the 
slavery movement, have not been more prominently emphasized by a 
biographer so competent. The thirty-four illustrations, mostly portraits, 
are well done, and there is an admirable index. 



